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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When a change of address is requested, 
00th the new arid old address should be 
given. Two weeks' notice is required for 
changing an address. 

ART AND BOOK SALE CATA- 
LOGS— The American Art News, in 
connection with its Bureau of Expertis- 
ing and Valuation, can furnish catalogs 
of all important art and book sales, 
with names of buyers and prices, at 
small charge for time and labor of 
writing up and cost of catalog when 
such are de luxe and illustrated. 

APPRAISALS— "EXPERTISING" 
The "Art News" is not a dealer in 
art or literary property but deals with 
the dealer and to the advantage of both 
owner and dealer. Our Bureau of "Ex- 
pertising and Appraisal" has conducted 
some most important appraisals. 

TO PREVENT ART EXPORTS 

In a letter from our London corre- 
spondent, elsewhere in this issue, atten- 
tion is called to the recent agitation in 
the House of Commons in favor of the 
placing of an export ban, or a virtually 
prohibitive export tax, on all art works 
sold or sent out of Great Britain. Our 
correspondent presents the arguments 
against such proposed legislation, it 
seems to us, very clearly and well. 
Such a ban or tax, if put in force in the 
British Isles, would probably be fol- 
lowed by similar legislation in other 
European countries and in fact, is dis- 
cussed even now in Germany. This 
would be a blow indeed to the art trade 
the world over, and it is to be hopped 
that wiser counsels will prevail in Eng- 
land and that Parliament will be 
brought to reason in the matter. 

It is absolutely paradoxical that at 
such a time as the present, when Eng- 
land, and far more Europe, needs more 
money, that foreign countries should 
even consider the damming up of the 
stream of American money that has 
begun to flow and will increase in depth 
and volume from this side, in exchange 
for their art works — works whose 
owners, in most cases, are obliged to 
dispose of for the reasons our corre- 
spondent gives, and the proceeds of 
vhich will go to swell the all too small 
post-war revenues of the very countries 
whose unwise legislators are consider- 
ing the stoppage of a good part of such 
revenues. The agitation is, as the 
French would say, "of a madness." j 



AUSTRIAN ART TREASURES 

The cabled report from Vienna that 
the Austrian Government has about de- 
cided to sell, or procure, if possible, a 
large and sorely needed loan on the 
treasures in the public collections of 
that country, is sufficiently sensational 
to make a stir in the art worlds of two 
continents. The report, however, is 
not sufficiently authenticated thus far, 
to make speculation regarding such a 
transaction worth while. It is known 
that a number of eminent art dealers, 
among them two prominent in New 
York, went to Vienna last autumn, and 
made a thorough examination of what 
treasures, public and private, would 
be most worth purchasing, if their sale 
could be arranged. 



PENNELL ON WAR ART 

(Continued from Page 2) 
these people were paid, but none of the 
artists, without whom they could not have 
made a single poster, received one cent 
for their patriotism. The business men 
were paid for their work, and our final re- 
ward I have quoted. We are asked to 
pay for what we gave. 

Some of this rejected junk was bought 
by museums, the rest disappeared, but 
the committee room, in N. Y. was an 
everchanging show of American artistic 
ignorance and unpreparedness, and' these 
painters have learned nothing, and there 
is no place, no school in the country, for 
them to learn in, yet Mr. Gallatin makes 
much, too, of those out-of-idea painters 
and illustrators who rushed into — or tried 
to get into — shipyards, iron plants, and 
other, war industries nominally to help the 
country, actually because it was the thing. 
Of them all Childe Hassam was the 
only man who found, beauty in the Avenue 
of the Allies and immortalized it, though 
Mr. Gallatin says there is not a soldier or 
a sailor in Hassam's paintings. The walls 
of exhibitions a year ago proved, including 
the War Salon, how many failed. 
"A Sad Fiasco" 

"The paintings Mr. Gallatin praises as 
carrving on tradition, which were done out 
of doors, were a sad fiasco in the Avenue 
of the Allies, where they were lost, and he 
never mentions the real success • on the 
Plaza behind the Grand Central, for the 
Victory Loan, which were designed for that 
place. Nor does he give half enough 
credit to W. A. Rogers, our only artist 
who is a trained cartoonist, whose designs 
over and over again roused the country. 

Foreign Artists' Work 

"The work of our sculptors is also al- 
luded to — but Mr. Gallatin does not say 
the Committee on Public Information ar- 
ranged for the Government the best new 
official war medals. Camouflage, war me- 
morials, and landscape targets are among 
other activities touched on. In Great 
Britain, Mr. Gallatin is far from at home — 
his selection of posters is pathetic — or were 
they supplied him by a Government offi- 
cial? He says that Great Britain gave her 
artists a free hand, and they were at perfect 
liberty to go where they chose and do what 
they wanted. Has he read George Hard- 
ing's story of the American official artist? 
Well, Mr. Gallatin's tale scarcely tallies 
with what the British artists told me Per- 
sonally. Even Mr. Nevinson, whom Mr. 
Gallatin raves over, has a far different 
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WILLIAM SALOMON 

In the passing of William Salomon, who 
died suddenly at his N. Y. residence Satur- 
day night, Dec. 13, the American art world 
lost another eminent art collector, although 
this fact, strangely enough, seems to have 
been unknown to the press, as no allusion 
was made. to his collections or his cultivated, 
rare taste and judgment and the beauty and 
value of his collections. And yet he was a 
distinguished collector, and his large, hand- 
some brownstone residence at Fifth Ave. 
and 83 St., opposite the Metropolitan 
Museum — in its way and with the possible 
exception of that of Mr. George Blumen- 
thal, the most artistic in the metropolis, 
while modest to its exterior — contains 
choice examples of the French XVIII Cen- 
tury school, and wonderful tapestries and 
art objects. The house and its contents were 
not known to the public but were well 
known to and much appreciated by connois- 
seurs. 

r This mansion and its treasures have prob- 
ably been left to Mrs. Salomon, formerly 
Mrs. Helen Forbes Lewis and born Miss 
Forbes, the daughter of the late William 
McKenzie Forbes of Taine, Rosshire, Scot- 
land, and herself a woman of unusual art 
taste and knowledge. Mrs. Salomon not 
only aided her husband in his acquisitions 
but to her own taste and judgment the 
beautiful furnishings and appointments of 
the Fifth Ave. mansion — its marble stair- 
ways, spacious rooms, its fine old French 
boiseries, its textiles and its architecture are 
chiefly due. 

Apart from his interesting personality as 
an art collector and his great ability as a 
banker and railroad organizer and manager 
which brought him fame and fortune, Wil- 
liam Salomon was blessed with a most kind 
and gentle personality and a cheerfulness 
and charm of temperament which endeared 
him to all who knew him. As was truly 
said by Dr. Mendes at his funeral, "He was 
a gentleman, and a gentle-man. " His char- 
ities, unostentatiously bestowed, were many 
and generous. Without children of his own, 
he loved children and was devoted to his 
step-grandchildren and those of his nearer 
friends. In every sense he was a good man. 

William Salomon was born in Mobile, 
Ala., in 1852, so that he was in his 68th 
year, and came of one. of the oldest and 
best known Portuguese Jewish families in 
Arn^rica. His great grandfather, Hyman 



The Salomon Art Treasures 

It is impossible to give a complete list of 
the comparatively small but rarely choice 
collection of pictures as well as of all the 
tapestries, furniture and art objects, most 
of which are in Mr. Salomon's N. Y. res- 
idence, although he bought a number of 
most valuable rare old masters on his last 
trip to London and Paris last summer, 
which, with other possessions, he had in- 
tended placing, for a time, at least, in a new 
mansion he purposed buying in Paris, fol- 
lowing the sale of his two English 
properties, "Stanmore," in Surrey near Lon- 
don, and St. Catherine's Lodge, in Regent's 
Park, London, which Mr. and Mrs. Salomon 
most generously donated to the British 
Government as hospitals during the war. 

The most important of the pictures in the 
N. Y. house are a Palma Vecchio, "The An- 
nunciation"; "The Virgin and Child," by Gio- 
vanni Bellini; a "Madonna," by Baldovinetti, 
and another by Catena, all reproduced in , 
the American Art News of Feb. 1, 1913; 
the superb bust portrait of the "Chevalier 
de Billy," by Fragonard, bought from the 
Viscomte de Chabert's collection of Paris in 
1916; an oval bust portrait, also by Frago- 
nard, "Mile. Colombe," and a delicious small 
genre, again by Fragonard, "L'Heureuse 
Famille." There are also two pastels by 
Nattier, two examples of Lancret, one or 
more of Pater, a lovely oval portrait of a 
woman by Viges Le Brun, and several small 
but exquisite Bouchers. 

The tapestries and textiles form an un- 
usual collection of themselves and include 
several famous weaves. 



Salomon, was the financier of the American 
story to tell— m fact, the greater number Revolution, and impoverished himself to 



of th° British artists were n^t at the front 
at all, where most of the time there was 
nothing to see, and when there was any- 
thing to see you were liable to get votir 
head blown off looking at it. I have bee" 
there and I know. The reason for their 
success was Hia*- thev we^p bet f er men — 
better trained — that was the reason. 

"The finest posters, technically, came 
from France, but most of the designs were 
poor. They were, however, the work of 
the artists themselves. no+ of copyists and 
hacks, as here. Faivre's Ou les Aura was 
the most popular design of the prints in 
the war. but it was not a poster at all — 
but a sketch of a model. Because Stein- 
lein at other times and with other subjects 
has made masterpieces is no reason why 
Mr. Gallatin should rave over the very 
commonplace things he paints. Lucian 
Tonas served his pathetic purpose, but that 
has nothing to do with art. Erre, certainly 
who in his airplane work did some remark- 
able designs, far better than Nevinson ever 
wi'H do. is dismissed with one illustration — 
his portraits, some of them quite as good 
as Orpen's — I doubt not gave the latter his 
idea — are ignored. 

Is Art Merely An Uplift? 

"Several of the other artists I never heard 
of — and I doubt if they are much better 
(Continued in Col. 4) 



aid the American cause. His mother, who 
"-as M ; ss Rosalie Ab'ce Levy, was a grand- 
daughter of Captain Jacob De Leon of 
Charleston, S. C, of Washington's army, 
and the granddaughter of Hayman Levy 
in whose employ the first John Jacob Astor 
and Nicholas Low served their apprentice- 
ship in N. Y. 

When three years old Mr. Salomon was 
taken by his parents to Phila. In youth 
his health was delicate, which necessitated 
h ; s studv under private tutors. Later he at- 
tended the Columbia Grammar School, N. Y. 

His first work was with Speyer & Co., 
where he displayed unusual knowledge of 
ban^'no- pffairs. He went to Frankfort 
on Main, Germany, to a branch of Speyer & 
Co., but the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war compelled him to stay in London. 

When he returned to N. Y. he specialized 
in railroad fianance and was recognized as 
an authority on that subject. Eventually he 
became resident senior member of Spever 
& Co., from which firm he retired in 1899 
and for some time devoted his attention to 
large personal interests, as well as to the 
affairs of the Baltimore and Ohio R.R., which 
he did much to put on a stable footing. 

Resigning from the directorate of the 
Baltimore and Ohio in 1901, Mr. Salomon 
in 1902 founded the banking house which 
' now bears his name. 



PENNELL ON WAR ART 

(Continued from Col. 2) 
known in France. However, these things" 
and many others were shown with great 
success here. Sixty thousand people vis- 
ited the show in Chicago Art Institute in 
one day, and that brought attention to 
French art and $550,000 to the city. Yet 
we think art merely an uplift. 

Mr. Gallatin says our men were se- 
lected by an editor and a comic artist, 
and commissioned, I understand, by a 
General of Engineers. I was named on 
a, committee to select artists, but the only 
eight were selected before I was summoned 
to Washington, and no more were even 
considered so far as I know. Two of the 
artists he suggested should have been sent — 
were, sent — one by England and the other 
by us. He speaks of the work the museums 
did in showing pictures of war and war 
work, but he does not state the fact that 
most of the war pictures shown were for- 
eign; that the Allies realized from the be- 
ginning the value of art as propaganda, 
and did vastly more for their artists over 
j here officially than we did for ours in any 
| way at home or abroad. And artistically 
and patriotically the artists, many of whose 
works were widely published by their Gov- 
ernments, were of enormous service in 
winning the war. Mr. Gallatin also re- 
calls that he endeavored to get artists sent 
abroad at the close of the war by tlr* 
Government, but he has to confess he 'was 
unable to bring this about/ 

"Sweet Movies and Dear Comics" 

"But why shut our eyes any longer? 
What we love and dote on are cute signs 
and sweet movies and dear comics. Those 
and not the Freer and Frick collections 
are our aims in art, and the sooner we 
give up cackling about art the better. Curi- 
ously, one of the results of the war post- 
ers was that the same spaces occupied by 
patriotic posters are now used for patent 
pills. Those ad men — dollar a year men — 
in Washington learned an awful lot from 
artists. 

Our Best War Poster 

"In the American section of his book .Mr. 
Gallatin gives great space to these posters, 
but not half enough credit to the one art- 
ist who was discovered by one of them 
across the Continent, in C. B. Falls, whose 
'Books Wanted/ done for the Library 
Association, was the most telling poster 
issued in America, and artistically the best 
noster made during the war — none of the 
European work aproached it— nor does he 
mention at all Adolph Treidler's suppressed 
design, which, when it was at length 
shown, won for itself the glory of being 
slashed npo^d. s f ahhed. 'rut t^ nieces, cov- 
ered with mud, which was just what it was 
meant to win — and it even brought on an 
art row among the artless incompetents. 

In the beginning we had to eo abroad for 
our posters, and when the Division of Pic- 
torial Publicity got to work, and we got 
over 500 artists to work for us freely, in 
order to do their part to end the war, we 
found there were not five who technically 
knew anything about design, reoroduc- 
tion. printing. They sent us angels and 
eagles and females and cogwheels, and 
things, and they all had to be redrawn and 
recoWe<-1 because the American painter 
and British know it is a business proposi- 
tion that pays. One man, there is in 
France, whose name Mr. Gallatin never 
mentions, who did the best war design that 
has appeared anywhere — Paul Renouard, a 
(Continued on Page 6) 



